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SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 6, 1847. 
ame 
SHEN the council of the In- 
stitute of Architects an. 
nounced, in June last, the 
terms of the competition for 
the medal granted by the 
Queen for the promotion of 
architecture, we’ protested against the limita- 
tion of the age of competitors to twenty-five 
years.° We reminded the council that they 
had, in their circular advertisement of the sub- 
jects proposed for the medals of the Institute, 
and the Soane medallion, pointed out that the 
object of the Institute was, not merely to draw 
the attention of students and the younger 
members of the profession to the subjects pro- 
posed for the prize essays, but, “to enlist the 
experience, the judgment, and the taste, of 
those profoundly acquainted with the several 
departments of the art, whether members of 
the Institute or not:” and we then made the 
following remark. 

“The Institute wish very properly to enlist 
the experience and the judgment of practised 
men; but the medal graciously presented by 
the Sovereign to advance the art and science 
of architecture—the greatest honour they have 
to bestow—is not to be opened to such candi- 
dates. Thecouncil should have ennobled this 
medal to the utmost, and made it open to all, 
so that, like the corresponding medal given by 
the Royal Society, it might be an object of 
ambition to the most eminent in the profession. 
Architecture has few or no honours. By the 
course pursued, they are not only throwing 
away the opportunity of creating one, but are 
actually, as will be found in practice, lowering 
the worth of their other medals.” 

Farther consideration has made the correct- 
ness of our first view of the question more evi- 
dent, and now comes the result of the advertise- 
ment te clinch it, 

And a melancholy result it is. A result 
we must confess, much worse than might rea- 
sonably be expected; insomuch as we ought to 
find plenty of men of four or five-and-twenty 
capable of designing a building suitable to the 
purposes of the Royal Institute of British Ar- 
chitects, comprising lecture-room, library, 
gallery for casts and fragments, &e. not to 
exceed in cost 20,0004., which, as our readers 
may remember, was the subject proposed to 
competitors. The reward, too, was certainly 
a tempting one; for, be it remembered, in ad- 
dition to the royal gold medal ,—the first royal 
gold medal awarded in England for the ad- 
vancement of architecture, with all the pres- 
tige it will give,—the successful competitor 
will be entitled to draw upon the treasurer of 
the Institute for the sum of 50/. after his 
arrival in Rome, in pursuit of his professional 
studies, at any period within five years from 
the time of the medal having been awarded to 
him, upon sending to the Institute a satisfac- 
tory study of some existing building, either 
ancient or modern. 

This, we repeat, was a tempting offer, and 
ought to have produced a number of emulative 
competitors, and some fine fresh bold thoughts, 
well set forth on paper, to shew that the 
rising generation of architects intended doing 






something more than blindly copy the orders 
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We are not amongst those who look for 


great and sudden changes in style ; we do not | 


expect to find architects employing details 
never before met with, or producing at onee, 
as with the blow of harlequin’s wand in a pan- 
tomime, a building a! different from 
others already erected. As we have often said, 
the history of architecture is the history of a 
progress. A number of modifications and 
adaptations to circumstances, scarcely percep- 
tible, singly, concur to produce gradually a 
change which can be chronicled. It requires 
many inventive minds, and many years, to 
evolve a new style in architecture. 

What we do expect, however, is, that archi- 
tects will recombine rather than repeat,—that 
they will give the most perfect and commodious 
arrangement for the purpose of the building, 
and be able to carry it out with the most 
proper materials and economy ; that this pur- 
pose shall be fittingly and, in proportion to the 
means at their disposal, magnificently ex- 
pressed ; that the proportions shall be harmo- 
nious, whether the building be costly or simple, 
and the adornments strictly in character; in 
short, that in all the arrangements for utility, 
the development of the beautiful be never lost 
sight of. 

The sets of designs submitted for the royal 
medal are eleven in number. One, with the 
motto Tenet Deus clavum, isa mere piece of 
impertinence; and there is one other, if not 
two, which is little better. Three or four are 
very creditable drawings, though far beneath 
what we looked for, and the remainder call for 
no remark, There is a creditable attempt to 
obtain a monumental character for the building 
in one of the designs, and the interior arrange- 
ment of a second is satisfactory; but the de- 
fects in all are so great (if the proper standard 
be kept in mind), the want of any thing like 
genius is so apparent, that comparison is un- 
necessary, as we cannot think the council will 
feel themselves justified in awarding the prize 
on this occasion. 

To give the author of either of the designs 
submitted fifty pounds would be a sad misap- 
plication of the Society’s funds; but to be- 
stow upon him the royal medal would at once 
destroy the value of that medal, and would be 
a public injury of very serious character. 
We are most anxious that this medal should 
be regarded as an honour worth striving for 
by every member of the profession ; that ob-~ 
taining it should give a reputation ; and we there- 
fore hope that the council will refuse to award 
it on the present occasion, and will in their 
next advertisement withdraw the limitation of 
age. We would further suggest that on alter- 
nate years, it should be offered for the best 
essay on a subject to be named. 








CONDITION AND IMPROVEMENT OF 
CHESTER. 


Cunsren, like other places, we are happy 
to say, is arousing itself to the imporvance of 
8a improvements, and certainly no town 
with which we are acquainted stands more in 
need of them. The statistical returns of the 

i 1 shew that it does not do to 













on each side, with a double row of mains, 
so that when sewers are once constructed, the 
middle of the streets may never be disturbed, 
or left, as at present, to the tender mercy of 
water or gas companies. And this leads us to 
the consi ion of the construction of the 
roadways of streets; some better and more 
durable system is urgeatly called for, for when 
the arch enemies, sewage commissioners, water 
and gas companies, are banished, the excuse of 
an imperfect road surface ought not and must 
not be admitted, but we fear that until there 
is some change made, the public will have to 
submit, though with murmurings loud and 
deep. Upon this subject we shall speak at 
greater length at a future peri 

Trapping drains by water alone, it seems 
clear, as already mentioned, is not effectual in 
its character ; we are open to receive any plan 
that may be suggested as an efficient remedy. 


We are glad to hear the wretched foot - 
ments of this venerable city are to be replaced 
with flags, so that the sojourner, and he that is 
troubled with corns, may traverse the streets 


with as much ease and comfort as the “rows’’ 
and walls that bear the stamp of imperial 
Rome. This wise measure will, further, have 
a direct teadency to improve the health of the 


city. 

The water supplied to the citizens on the in- 
termittent system, we are sorry to say, is impure 
in quality, and inefficient in quantity, and is 
pumped up from the river Dee, and conveyed 
at once to the tanks of the consumers without 
being filtered or divested of any of its impu- 
rities, and there are neither reservoirs nor filters 
attached tothe works. Two serious fires have 
recently occurred there; fortunately the one 
was situated near the Chester and Ellesmere 
Canals, the other near the River Dee, where 
a copious supply of water was obtained, bat 
although a fire-plug was within a few feet of 
the former ises, it was not used, because 
it was stated there was no water on in the main; 
so if a fire were to occur im the middle of this 
city amongst the old timber buildings, under 
such a system, the consequences must be dis- 
— —— re are ac- 

i is so well situa a copious and 
pe supply of pure water as Chester, and if 
the constant 
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project was in too crude a state, and the old 
company promised to amend and reduce the 
price to 6s, 8d. per thousand feet. 

As a considerable profit is to be derived 
from the manufacture of gas, it is to be hoped 
the new Health of Towns Bill, to be introdaced 


. by ber Majesty’s ministers, will place both the 


supply of water and gas in the hands of the 
municipal authorities, and the profits derived 
may be applied either in the reduction of taxa- 
tion or to the permanent improvement of the 
city. 

t has occurred to us, that in this age of 
shares and electric telegraphs, the system of 
lighting the pablic lamps might be improved, 
and the old fashioned lamplighter, with his 
long ladder, &c., dispensed with, a great nui- 
sance in populous places. We think that the 
day bas arrived when the public lamps should 
be lighted simultaneously by the aid of galva- 
nism. 

We trust that the spirit of improvement 
which has recently manifested itself in Chester 
will respect many of those venerable and anti- 
quated buildings that add so much tothe interest 
of the place, both to the lover of archwology and 
anfiqnariauism,and that they will be preserved 
by the authorities with as much religious sanc- 
tity as the “ rows’ and the venerable walls that 
encompass the renowned city. The cathedral 
and other public edifices, erected of the soft 
red sandstone of the district, exhibit outward 
marks of rapid decay, and it is to be regretted 
that the restorations that are slowly taking 
place are being executed in the same friable 
material, although good durable stone can be 
obtained from Marley and Pechforton, as evi- 


‘denced in the County Hall, Grosvenor Bridge, 


and other buildings in the locality. A fine 
throne has recently been erected iu the cathe- 
dral from the design of Mr. Hussey. 

We cannot close this article without men- 
tioning the disgraceful practice of burying the 
dead within the boundaries of the town. The 
sifface of St. John’s churchyard appears to be 
raised nearly 3 feet above its original level, from 
the accumulation of dead bodies that have been 
deposited there. Surely another session will 
not be allowed to elapse, and this disreputable 
state of things continue. 

It is contemplated to erect a magnificent 
central station for the five railways meeting in 
Chester, and that a new approach to the city 
will be formed, We trust that the railway com- 
panies will not be niggardly in their expen- 
diture, but make an approach worthy of their 
combined energies and the citizens of Chester. 

We observed that the Chester and Holy- 
head Railway Company had most secklingionsly 
crossed an angle of the wall near the Water 
Tower, and, in consideration, had put up two 
most hideous beam bridges, instead of structures 
in character with the wall and the adjacent 
towers, and they are condemned by every man 
of taste as evincing discreditable parsimonious- 
ness on the part of the company, and paying 
the citizens of Chester but a poor compliment. 

The designs of the stations‘on the Chester 
and Shrewsbury Railway display some tact and 


‘judgment; and are gratifying proofs that some 


of the railway companies, at least, are sensibly 
alive to the importance of a little architectural 
embellishment. 








AWARDS OF OFFICIAL REFEREES. 


PROJECTIONS—OPEN PORTICO. 
Mr. Aucen had commenced in Spring- 
street, Paddington, a small portico, formed of 
two columns supporting an entablature, which 


‘projected somewhat less than the front area, 


and »was wholly on his own ground. He 
quoted the following from schedule E in sup 
port of his proceeding :— ; 
“As to all balconies, verandahs, porches, 
porticoes, shop-fronts, open inclosures of open 
areas, and steps, and water-pipes, and to all 
other projections from external walls, not 
forming:part thereof, every such projection 
{except such part of shop-fronts,’ and’ the 
frames and sashes of the windows and doors, 
in reference. to the n woodwork there- 
of ) may stand beyond the general line of fronts 
in any street: or alley; but they must be built 
of. ak; tile, stone, © artificial : stone; slute, 


cement, or metal, or other proper and sufficient 


fire-proof materials, and they must be so built 
as not to overbang the ground belonging to an 
other owner, and so as not to obstruct the light 


injurious to the 
owners or occupiers of the ngs adjoining 
therete on any side thereof.” = =: 

‘The district-surveyor, at the instance of the 
adjoining owners, objected; and the decision 
of the referees was therefore sought. The 
award was :— 

“That the portico in question would be in- 
jurious to the owners and iers of the 

uildings on the sides thereof, and that, there- 

fore, it would be contrary to the provisions of 
the Metropolitan Buildings Act to project the 
same before the genera! line of the shop-fronts 
on the same side of the street.” 





CORBELLING FOR CHIMNEYS. 


Mr. W. Snook, in building two second-rate 
houses, Edith Villas, North End, Fulham, bad 
committed what the district-surveyor considered 
an irregularity ; “ namely, the chimney-breast 
and stack have been corbelled over the whole 
space, between the front and back chimney 
breasts, on the front thereof, on the floor next 
below the top floor, and to a projection exceed- 
ing 44 inches.” 

The referees determined, “ that the opera- 
tion in question is not bg, ery provided 
for by the Metropolitan Buildings Acts, 
or either of them, but that the surveyor 
of the district was justified in laying his infor- 
mation ; and inasmuch as the projection of the 
chimneys is between two chimney breasts, 
which are built, from the foundation, of not less 

rojection than the overhanging work, the sub- 
ject of the information ; and the construction is 
good and safe; such operation is not to be 
deemed contrary to the said Acts.” 


STEAM PIPES. 
Messrs. Collard, of Tottenham-court-road, 


having inadvertently laid iron pipes for heating‘ 


their workshops so as to infringe the Act of 
Parliament, appealed to the referees with the 
hope that “as there was no possibility of ac- 
cident to the building or property therein from 
such pipes, they being on a much safer princi- 
ple than the plan long adopted by themselves 
in other departments of their business, and 
almost universally through the pianoforte trade, 
and ioasmuch as the building is wholly de- 
tached from every other, and stands in a com- 
paratively isolated situation, they might be 
spared the expense and inconvenience to them- 
selves, and the loss of time to many of their 
workmen, attendant on an alteration of such 
pipes, especially as in a recent instance at the 

aths and wash-houses in George-street, 
Hampstead-road, contrivances certainly not 
less dangerous had been permitted to remain 
undisturbed.” 

It appeared that the “ pipes are stout cast- 
iron pipes of 44 inches internal diameter, fixed 
so as to be in many places at not more than 
4 inches from timber, and in some places in 
actual contact with timber, and that they are 
connected with a oiler from which they re- 
ceive steam, the heat of which is required and 
is used in an extensive series of workshops to 
dry wood in various forms, and to prepare glue 
for the manufacture of pianofortes ; that means 
are used to prevent the temperature of the 
steam in the boiler from reaching such a de- 
gree as to involve the possibility of any sub- 
stances becdming ignited’ from’ contact with 
the pipes ;”” and in confirmation, that ome of 
the hollow boxes ,technically, known as eaul 
chambers, and charged with steam, rest upon 
and in close contact with pine boards, which 
exhibit no sign of being affected by the heat 
of the steam. ais 

“The referees determined, “ that the pipes in 
question being used for conveying steam, and 
being fixed on the inside of a building nearer 
than 14 inches to timber, have been so fixed 
contrary to the first-mentioned Metropolitan 
Buildings Act, but forasmuch as we are of 


before recited there is no danger of fire being 
occasioned by such greater nearness of the 
steam-pipes to the timbers which form part of 
the’ building, we hereby declare that we are 


prepared to report such our opinion to the com- |: 


missioners of works and buildings, if Meésrs. 
Collard present a represéntation to the official 
referees of the circumstances set forth in such 
recital, and claimia modification of the rale in 
schedule ¥' of the said Act," under the head 
“ Smoke- 7” so" far°as. to“allow pipes for 





the conveyance of steam ‘so 'régulated and 
‘used for the manufactare of and 


opinion that under the circumstances‘ herein- |: 
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ehitectural education is exeeeding!: 
T am sure I may appeal for confirma 
the experience of every one ‘of you: * And 
if I were to say that this is so° much the case 


that the architect : acy re eo 
among professionals, I really, do not kpow o 
any esesee by which the a ae gsnd be 


confuted. ; raping 
But, seer , if you Pon understan ae me 
aright a y in what _ ‘now said; my 
méaning in the term Baty nt ene ton 
must for a moment be enlarged n. 
tecture 1 signify a certain Fine Art; by’ 
chitect a certain’artist. This ‘by tlie term’ ar- 
ehitectural education, I signify: education in 
this Fine Art—education in the. work. of .this 
Artist—the teaching of. a man the Art of De- 
sign (or, as I have on another dccasion ex- 
pressed it, the Art of: the Béaitiful) in build- 
ings. There are certain other «matters which 
in common practice are connected with this,— 
which enter into the calling in life under 
which the Fine Art practically comes ;—bat 
with these I do not at present at ‘all concern 
myself. They must sot be confounded with 
the Fine Antennae ba ik og with 
it in any system of practical action they may 
be, they Belong to ilte a different class Bessa 
the matters ‘of ‘knoWlédge ; “they are not my 
subjéct. . (1 might also ‘say, perhaps, that the 
complaint I have to make against the presept 
manner of architectural education does not ex- 
tend to these other matters, its adjuncts, in the 
same degree.) The subject and the person I 
speak of are Architecture and the Architect as 
I have defined the terms; when I speak of. the 
young architect, and when 1 address. you. in 
that capacity, I allude to the subject of the Agr 
or Desien, and speak to the Artist.’ And 
when I appeal to your experience for confir- 
mation of my position that the present system 
of architectural education is exceeding sy de- 
fective, now that I have thus explained the 
exactitude of the idea, I am confident of a re- 
sponse from evéry mind that can at all appre- 
ciate what the Fine-Art Architecture is, that 
the education of our men for their future 
ractice of this Art of Design—this Axt of the 
Beautiful —is most inadequately conducted in- 
deed,—conducted in a manher pérfectly ano- 
malous in :its*inddequacy. °°. « * © ; 
Enthusiasts ‘tell .of architecture as the 
grandest of all arts, and dreamers dream of its 
genius-work as a very wide and very glorious 
thing—a noble work the works of man. 
They point:to Phidias, to Michael Angelo, to 
sid an of Wykebam, to ‘Christopher Wrev, 
and cal tt us count them great names 
in the world’s history. | They tell the pupil at 
the desk how these are brothers in his brother- 
hood,—he has'entered upon'a very honourable 
walk. >, And truly there is something in all this 
that commends itself well—this itectare is 
a noble work. Look then, for a moment, at 
our _ atchitect,—and see how his noble 
wor ct ass eae te os oF 
., Oar 's education professes to embrace a 
gece many things,— planning houses from the 
. finding = , construction from’ the 
a to the om specifications, superin- 
sindulien, eaburen &- s measurin iain. 









ing. - But there is one - more than «all 
this,—and it is with this one thing that we have 
at present to do,—he bas been educated for an 
“Ancuirect—the Artist in’ Buildings. And 
ble 10-grosp at noes the-eatraty.of the. grand 
_able to grasp at once the ha 
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in'the Cathedral of Rome,.in the 
in aa gen of .Giteenwich; there is 
that reaches.a higher t than 
this-<something whose province our Architect 
profe to be his;—and it is of this that 
we linquire—this thing of :the loftier nature, 
more. di aitainment, How has he been 

yied for thissame? 

“2 dwhen we cast it up-—how much study 
ee E ef hen now 
passed through to fit him: for the Artist’s 
work—how much ing, avd of what kind, 
hehas received in-that subtie noble thing De- 
‘sion, Ant,—what is. it? What if 1 were to 
say it is: Nothing . Certainly if we compare 
it with the. ing of the Painter, Sculptor, 
Masician, Lawyer, Divine, Physician, Engi- 
‘neer,——with the teaching, I may very well say, 
-of ‘any ‘Other professions! whatever,—it is 
really, strangely, Nothing.’ There is a kind 
of picking up caleulated. upon, and that is all! 
‘Even teking’architecture, at its present miser- 
cable value--a’ little.art.of patehwork,—this 
system of pupillage is beneath even a little 
-artofpatchwork. <And if you look on Archi- 
tecture, not esitat presest stands—confounded 
strapgely:.with a,.meze of lower things—its 
very existente broadly.depied as a principle of 
thought (for what cap Ppscenenr be, but the 
denial; of the. existence of Desion ?, An- 
tiquity-rale, but the denial of the power of 
modern mind ?)—if.you look ;on our Art, I 


say, not. as at. p t it; has. its strange fate 
‘to. stand,.; but .thinkgiag; of .it, if .you. can 
think of. it, as the oa ethereal thoughtfal 


ithing.‘it-is+-the. brgad, bright province of 


4 


 Imagin —tell hew it can be that 
the teaching ol the jtect is so little a thing 
iahemeebanti hen g, or Music, ra ge 
-or Physie,:containg go much more skill, de- 
bile Weaetaimaiiods, shan thie Art, of 
«the Beautiful 2.1, Agd it is in,such a light that 


I, would have you sview it—Architecture in 
‘all its eur: and.freedom, an Art of De- 
-sign.. If Arghiteeture.is Greek precedent, then 
-I may grant you thet with Stuart at your back 
you are an Architest ; need but the book 
of canons, the little articles of your little faith. 
If as is‘ medieval Freemasoncraft, 
then .l mey grapt. you that with Pugin and 
-Paley.and oe wat ay mal your creed does 
not much demand ing... But if Architee- 
,ture,is! an. illi Art of the Beautiful— 
an infioite,inexhauatibje, essence for the mind 
of man to draw up from, the deep Thought- 
well of Kancy,' its canons the mere canons of 
pocught.sad.Newre, fally subtle, fully uncon- 
fined, uncoatracible,—,thea your Stuarts and 
_Brittons and P: sink: into the insignificance 
of .mére..chronielers..of little corners of an 
-empire ; this Art of the Beautiful, this Genius- 
:work .of Design, transcends their little limits 
-as the wide Agiantic, transcends the little circle 
that yop see, and, there are thousands of gallant 
we; ‘upon its broad;bosom besides your own. 
-» When the Architect becomes Artist, truly, 
Architecture will assume among the Arts a 
place one of the véry highest of all. It is sim- 
ply because it is not understood—simply be- 
fause® it is--(this. seying, by-the-by, is not 
mine, it is a weapon from the very enemy’s 
‘eamp itself}—because it is “ the only branch of 
human knowledge which remains an exception 
to this century in its intellectual advancement,” 
—simply because it is a thing its real full self 
not known—fthat it is placed low by even its 
admirers, and by many excluded entirely from 
be eee circle of the Arts. And when 
the Architect becomes an Artist truly—when 
Architectare assumes its very high place—the 
student of those days will not be the student 
of these... He will not be merely taken into an 
office to do the office work—the mere drawing 
labour, writing labour, arithmetic, of bouse- 
building craft; it will be seen that there is a 
something Spart froma these,—of nobler kind, 
of more dilficctt tainment,—and to learn this 
—this Art-work—this Architecture—will be 

ject that a‘long train of subtle pat’ 

be broujht to wait upon—a good 

tadies broug’ pg at Te will be 









ac- | very well, his education 





an Asouirecr is 
quite a different thing. 

If L were to enter upon a detailed consider- 
ation of Royal Academy studies, Royal Insti- 
tute studies, University lectures, it would 
take time which we have not to spare at 
een and serve at best very little purpose, 

aking Architecture at its present value, 
every student who has attempted education b 
these means can testify to their inefficiency; an 
if we Se the art at its own true nobility, it 
needs but one grasp of the idea tosee how utterly 
all these are a mockery. Neither is it requisite 
that I ohh the principle of instruction by 
the master’s designs passing, in the present way, 
through the pupil’s hands in the office-work ; 
that this may serve valuable purpose in educa- 
tion cannot be denied, but that itis at all equal 
to the whole end of education need not be 
claimed. The young architect,—he on whom 
we have to depend as professionally taking the 
hp of this art of design, ought surely to 

educated in some manner in the principles 
of design—trained for a designer. 

It is manifest that no such training is had 
by the present system of architectural educa- 
tion. It is not had directly or indirectly ; and 
the facility with which the carpenter or brick- 
layer manages, in our day, to set himself up 
for an architect is just because the education 
of the professional is very little different from 
his own. The young architect has had no 
training for a designer; he has picked it up: 
and picking it up is a thing which, so far as 
that goes, the carpenter can do just as well. 
When a stupid man fails utterly and for ever 
as carpenter, or stone-mason, or slater, his last 
resource is to turn architect. And not a whit 
worse an architect does he make on the whole; 
—frequently, lam ashamed to say, in some valu- 
able respects, much better,—than the “ reguiar 
dustman ” himself, even many a proud metro- 
politan that we could tell of. It is of no use to 
denounce the depredations of non-profes- 
sionals; the professional must step out him- 
self. The only way for our friends to keep 
the carpenters back is by themselves becoming 
more truly, properly, architects. 

There must be means provided for education 
in designing. What is commonly called 
among us a School of Design would undoubt- 
edly be of very great service to thisend. Not 
a drawing-school, though—not a model office. 
Systematic instruction in Design is what is 
needed—to teach the young architect Archi- 
tecture—the art of beautiful design in build- 
ings. 

The plan by which I would propose to effect 
this teaching of Design I shall describe by-and- 
by, after I have propounded another project 
in connection with it. 

No manner of instruction is complete until 
the pupil becomes the self-teaching student— 
studies, thinks, reasons for himself ;—the pupil 
being taught the truth, is very imperfect work 
till it ripens into the student discovering the 
truth for himself. The School of Design 
which I have claimed is not all that is requi- 
site. It is but preparatory—a first class to 
which there must be a second. Education 
under a teacher is mere preparation—ground- 
work for a very great deal which the student 
has to learn for himself.— W hen he leaves the 
pupillage, he is only made ready for entering 
pee another course of study—another manner 
of learning. Books come to be thought over 
in search of principles—not referred to us 
canons ; doctrine is canvassed as opinion,—not 
received as dogma; a period of life of the most 
eminent and peculiar value is now entered 
upon—the years between the boy and the man— 
when the work of pupillage is being anne § 
applied to the practical surrounding world, 
and the mind is energetic in investiga- 
tion,—thinking and searching and trying— 
following knowledge. for the love of know- 
ledge,—the years of that happy conceit, 
which is often railed at by the short sighted 
2s the culpable vanity of inexperierced youth, 
but which is the wise regulaticn of a wise 
Maker for laying a good groundwork of bold 
thought for the life that is beginning. Just 
as the ant or bee lays up its store against the 
winter, so is the haman miod in these years 
of youth, by an instinct as beaatifally true, 
lle’ the same good governance, unconsciously 


ying itself for the race— Face that |. 
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OF J. BARRY. 
James Barry was, undoubtedly, one of the 
greatest artists England ‘ever —as 


well as the least rewarded ; sufficient reasons 
to account for him not being yet duly appre- 
ciated. Still, there they are—his splendid 
canvasses in the hall of the Society of Arts in 
the Adelphi, the work of seven years’ anremit- 
ting, and unappleuded, and unrewarded toil. 
It is a fact, that during this time, Barry often 
lived on mere bread—all friends having left 
him, save Edmund Barke, who surely felt 
some inward con-genial attraction towards 
him. But there was another friend, whom 
ore tard being had gained for him, the 
hamble subject of this memoir, — Elizabeth 
Cockings, then the servant, subsequently, 
up to her death, the housekeeper of the 
house in Adelphi. There was James Barry— 
the stern, solitary, misanthropic eccentric, and 
the then, childish, playful girl of eighteen. 
The girl (we gather from her own confes- 
sions to us) gazed complacently at those in- 
spired beauteous images, as they grew out of the 
mute canvass; and Barry, perhaps, painted these 
capricious female figures to astonish his young 
friend. Many anecdotes she knew to relate, 
shewing the pride and independence of Genius. 
A certain Lord had lent Barry"some costly 
work for reference, and as the artist kept it 
a little ‘while, his lordship wrote him a most 
friendly letter, presenting Fim with the books. 
This (poor, undiplomatic) Barry repulsed as 
a downright insult! What was to be done 
with a mao of such feelings in a commercial, 
banking, higgling age. en, be would shut 
himself up in his cheerless cold room—brood- 
ing and pasturing over his own mind, which, 
perhaps, he did not understand himself, and 
then again dart forth, venting his pritie’and 
sentiments in images, which posterity will 
understand, as we certainly do not. When, b 

such behaviour, he confused and baffled all 
his friends, none could approach him—save 
Elizabeth. ~ Then she would bring him his 
meals, dare to deliver m , and make his 
room as comfortable as his strict (and religi- 
ously observed) orders would permit it to be. 
And then she had to bear bis death, and almost 
neglect of his memory. Years rolled on- 

there were Barry’s paintings, but none for a 
long while looked at them. But time is a great 
justifyer. And then came Canova—and gezed 
long and intent on these apotheoses of man’s 
history. This consoled Elizabeth’s heart, who 
remained single all ber life—as Goethe says, 
that a person who has ever known a departed 
spirit, can no more enjoy happiness. Be it 
said to the credit of the managers of the hall 
in the Adelphi, Miss Cockings retained ‘her 
place up to ber death, one of compariitive ease 
and comfort. But she also has now departed. 
Few remain who have known James Barry— 
none, now, who has ever /oved him. ° 








Saettine Iron. — Exransion. — The re- 
cent dreadful accident on the Great Western 
Railway, caused by the separation of the tire 
of the driving wheel, shews the importance of 
care in the welding, and in afterwards testing 
these and other of machines exposed to 
the action of such powers as locomotives and 
railway carriages are subjected to. We were as- 
tonished at learning during the inquest, that 
the tire is secured to railway carriage-wheels 
‘merely by ry put on hot, and therefore in 
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Ara of the Decorative Art So- 
eiety, on the 27th ult., Mr. Fildes in the chair, 
Mr. E. Cooper, in resuming the subject of his 


per “On Stained Glass Windows,” observed, 
ata combination of the Italian, or renais- 
sance, with gothic embellishment, took place 


during the of Henry VIIL., as seen in 
the chapel of Bishop West, at Ely, and in 


Wolsey’s ball, at Hampton Court, whilst, in- 
deed, the pure Italian architectural os by 
Torregiano, in the tomb of Henry VII., as 
well as the windows, caryed stalls, and organ- 
screen, in King’s College Chapel, Cambridge, 
belong to this period. me fine examples of 
Italian decorations, in the paintings by Hol- 
bein, at Hampton Court, were also referred 
to. He enlarged upon these circumstances, 
lest he might be supposed to have anticipated 
bya een the introduction of the revival 
more usually attributed to Inigo Jones, A 
detailed description of the windows at King’s 
College, Cambridge, followed; and the east 
window of Saint Margaret’s church, West- 
minster, was, in his opinion, designed by the 
same artist: an examination of this window 
will convey a correct notion of those at Cam- 
bridge. It was said, that this had been exe- 
cuted at Gouda, in Holland; at which place 
may be seer some of the finest examples of 
stained glass in existence: they are in the 
style of the revival, with a considerable por- 
tion of white glass in the background, and 
were painted towards the end of the sixteenth 
century. Some elaborate engravings of them, 
just completed by Mr. Weale, were referred to. 
The eastern window of Saint George’s, Hano- 
ver-square, is also of this period. Much of 
the detail was said to be valuable, although a 
confused effect arises from the ornamental 
portion overpowering the figures. 

Mr. Cooper then remarked, that the win- 
dows of the sixteenth century have a peculiar 
character in the imperfectly attained perspec- 
tive effects, and the attempts to represent dis- 
tances by painting; hence exhibiting a depar- 
ture from the true principles of the art. He 
observed, that all res should be supported 
by draperied or diapered back-grounds, ad- 
mitting depth in colour. The windows of 
King’s College chapel might be considered 
beautiful, rather from the rich colours of the 
glass than from the artistic merit in the appli- 
cation of colours to the design, which can 
only be made out after some little study. 
During the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth 
centuries, one uniform tone of colour pervaded 
the back-ground; and as one of the finest 
examples of this class, the window of the 
north transept of Canterbury Cathedral was 
referred to, It displays a glowing brilliancy 
not subsequently attained. 

In the reign of Elizabeth, stained glass was 
largely introduced in mansions, exhibitin 
heraldic devices and mottos. The seventeent 
century led to a notice of several windows by 
Van Linge, that in Lincoln’s-inn chapel being 
a ot example of this artist’s productions. 
Others were enumerated, which belong to the 
eighteenth century, but they were not con- 
sidered worthy of commendation, having been, 
for the most part, treated as an oil-painting, 
and with a preponderance of shadow on a 
transparent medium. At the present day, Mr. 
Cooper observed, there is a return to the prac- 
tice of medieval glaziers, in the employment 
of flashed glass and potmetals together with 
minute lead-work. The east window of Saint 
James’s Church, Piccadilly, he thought 
creditable in respect of glazing and richness 
of tone in the colours; but a higher degree of 
artistic merit might have been readily ob- 
tained. A proper gradation of colour in the 
composition had not been observed; the 
most elevated figure, viz., that of the Saviour 
ascending, being inconsistently clothed in 
scarlet, and which, the reader argued, should 
have been represented in drapery of the most 
aerial description, Much controversy and 
criticism had taken place upon the character 
of this window. He said that he could not 
detect any Gothic details in the window as 
executed; that the borders are Italian, from 
works by Raffaelle, G. Romano, and others, 
and may be seen in Gruner’s work, The 
borders of mosaic-work impart a Byzantine 
feeling, whilst the various symbols and em- 
blems introduced + 4 commonly employed 
by the early Italian Christians. He considered 
that we may expéct success in direct imitations 





works, 
in the Temple Church, where the colours and 
glazing are alike , and the or 
su being small, do not render any im- 
ma of intensity conspicuously objection- 

The cast window of the new eburch in Wil- 


ton-place was next noticed as a misunderstand- 
ing of this kind of decoration. It is not yet 


completed; but in the lower on a failere 
was said to be clearly indicated. The intention 
of the designer, the writer supposed to be 
akin to those prevalent during the transition 
period, when the introdaction of a series of 
small and separate subjects illustrative of 
history was aimed at; but omitting the prin- 
cipal charm arising from the harmonious and 
rich glow emanating from a combination of 
fall-toned colours. The figures in this window 
were then described as small, on light or white 
grounds, producing a spotted effect from their 
size, and also precluding the possibility of 
readily making out the subject; added to 
which, each figure, or group, is surmounted 
by tabernacle-work in pale yellow glass, feebly 
contrasting with the stone mullions of the 
window. He then ed, that one of two 
rules should be observed,—either a rich general 
effect should be produced (the design or sub- 
jects being subordinate), or the subject should 
he well defined, and sufficiently large to be 
well understood in any part of the building. 
Neither of which bad been regarded in this 
last instance, 

One great cause of failures at the present 
day was attributed to the art being regarded 
as a mere trade; and it was contended, that 
were artists of eminent talent to devote atten- 
tion to the principles which regulated the ap- 
plication of colour to this material, we might 
soon realize our brightest e ions. Much 
might be hoped for from the great advance 
taking place in chemical information. The 
writer suggested improvements that he believed 
had not yet been applied to stained-glass win- 
dows. One was, to introduce “ lights” in the 
representation of objects. Shadow had been 
freely used, but he argued, that dark shadow- 
ing constitutes a great fault. The best effects 
in a picture generally arise from the lights. 
BY using flashed glass and a partial removal 
of the coloured surface these might be pro- 
duced. Another plan by double glazing was 


mentioned, using two plates of flashed glass | & 


of different colours, and subjected to certain 
modifications by grinding or acid. Specimens 
illustrating these considerations were exhibited. 

By these and other means that might be 
suggested, together with an avoidance of aérial 
Hs eget a ‘superior pictorial effect would 
result; and he concluded his paper by a brief 
recapitulation of the leading characteristics of 
the design and colouring peculiat to each of 
the centurids which had been passed under 
review. 








THE LIGHT AND HEALTH TAX. 


A very numerous deputation of Members 
of Parliament and delegates attended Lord 
John Russell on the 29th ult. to solicit a total 
repeal of the window-tax. Lord Duncan, Mr. 
G, Daniell, Mr. Hume, Sir de Lacy Evans, 
Mr. Benj. Hall, Mr. Roebuck, Mr. Pattison, 
Mr. Masterman, and others, addressed the 
premier at considerable length. Mr. Hume 
shewed the position in which the question of 
the window duties stood when the present 
Government was last in office, and when he 
(Mr. Hume) withdrew @ motion he had given 
notice of for the total repeal of the window- 
tax, on a promise being made by Lord Althorp 
that in the following year half the tax should 
be abolished, but which, on account of the low 
state of the finances of the country, was not 
carried out. 

Lord John Russell observed in reply, that 
what had fallen from the members of so highly 
influential and respectable a deputation must 
necessarily command his serious consideration. 
He could assure them his attention should be 
directed to all the ts adduced with the 
greatest care. He would, however, only re- 
mark, that he feared, if he should i 





tax, there would be other jes pressi 
upon him, aring that taxes were 
canlly obnoxious. dia 

tation then withdrew, as 
safiofind with the Teeake as tion seis 
are. 





soon 7 
Mr. N., builder of the Seine-bridge of Bezons, 


gons averaging 2,500 kilogram 
two trains like the former (two engines and 
eight waggons) were started simultaneously, 
but in an ite direction, so as to pass each 
other on the bridge. Another set of experi- 
ments consisted in letting pass two engines, 
one after the other, pong same rail; then 
four engines, of which every two were attached 
to each other. They also passed in an opposite 
direction, and met on the bridge. Ultimately, 
each pair of engines was a to four wag- 
gons, loaded as above. Two engines were 
then stationed on one rail of the bridge, while 
on the other, two engines and four waggons 
were passing. 

The above experiments were made at a 
slow, and a very rapid speed. Moreover, 
when two locomotives were stationary on one 
rail, the other train was darted with great 
speed on the second rail, and the moment it 
arrived on the bridge it was suddenly stopped, 
and the ons spoked. It remained only to 
ascertain what effect would be produced by the 
derangement of rails. For this purpose, the 
rails on one side of the lines were raised to an 
inclined plane, so that one of their extremities 
became 20 centimétres elevated above the level 
of the line. A waggon, weighing, with its 
load, 10,000 kilogrammes, and pelled at a 
great speed by an engine, which was detached 
therefrom at the entering on the bridge—con- 
tinued its course on the raised rails, and be- 
came fixed at the middle of the bridge, where 
the rails had been taken off. It continued, 
notwithstanding, its course, but the shock had 
been so terrible, that the traverses of the wag- 
on were broken. “ All these experiments— 
even the last pushed to such extreme—did not 
oceasion any derangement in the jointing or 
the ensemble of the bridge.” The arcs fleches 
determined by these different trials varied from 
0020 métres to 0-030 métres. The commis- 
sion, for the sake of usin yy precaution, 
has ordered the bridge to be loaded with a 
considerable weight, which has to remain a 
fortnight in its place. 

Art improving— Monarchs. [From Goethe. | 
—The king invited Joseph II. to Fusaro; and 
Philipp Hackert had also to come there with 
sketches of three pictures. Before dinner 
the king explained to the emperor the pictures 
with much energy and taste, so much so, that 
the queen was surprised, and said to Hackert ; 
“ You have well initiated the king into paint- 
ing, which I am much pleased with. The 
good God has sent youto us. 1am enchanted 
that the king finds enjoyment in the fine arts ; 
and this we Live to thank you for.” 

Athletizing of Working Classes.—The free 
state of Frankfort precedes (it seems) most 
others of the continent in this respect, as the 
association for the above purpose counts already 
400 members, and arrangements are now com- 
pleting, for affording youth an opportunity of 
systematic and progressive bodily education 
(sic) in every season and every state of wea- 
ther. The association have offered themselves 
to Sty hws with the brigades in cases of fire 
—which, however, to accept has not seemed 
expedient but under very extraordinary cir- 
cumstances. Still, even the offer speaks well 


for the heart of these new athletes. 
Railroads in .—The and em- 
bankment of the Nile are satisfac- 


torily, and in December last 20,000 persons 
were employed thereon, working alternately 
day and night. . heenchennadle tga 
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seems to return to those places where, cer- 
tainly, it took its origin. 

Napoleon — the Builder.—During a com- 
paratively short reign, this man, whom we 
Bre wont to consider merely as a warrior, 
executed the following astounding public 





works :—He constructed the great sea-basins | 


of Antwerp, Flushing, and Cherbourg; the 
ports of Dunkirk, Havre, Nice, and many 
others ; the roads of the Simplon, Mont Cénis, 
Mont Génévre, and the Corniche, opening the 
Alps in four directions. He built the bridges 
of Austerlitz, Jena, des Arts, Stvres, Tours, 
Roanne, Lyons, Turin, Rouen, &c., and made 
roads throughout France, too numerous to 
mention. Napoleon constructed the canal 
which joins the Rhine to the Rhone, uniting 
the seus of Holland with the Mediterranean ; 
the canal between the Sechelt and the Somme; 
the canal of Arles, &c.; drained the marshes 
of Bourgoing, Corentin, Rochefort, &c. Paris 
owes to him the embankment of the Seine by 
way of stupendous rock-built quays; an aban- 
dant supply of water, its markets, granaries, 
anda great number of public buildings a 
establishments ; thegrand gallery of the Louvre, 
the Museum of Architecture, for the formation 
of which a member of the Institute was sent to 
Sicily, to effoss and collect parts of frieges, ar- 
chitraves, capitals, &c. Not to enumerate the 
many arches, statues, and monaments erected 
by him, as well as the renovation of many ve- 
nerable churches and palaces. 

Glass Domes.—The dome of the large hall 
of the Civil Tribunal at Brussels, which lights 
this huge building, has given way under the 
weight of snow which fell upon it from adja- 
cent houses. Fortunately, there was no publie 
audience there at the time. 

Gigantic Bridges.—The Emperor of Austria 
has just ordered the erection of a suspension- 
bridge over the large (combined) arm of the 
Danube, near Vienna, being about the breadth 
of the Thames at Woolwich. As, however, 
several small islands and sandbanks interseet 
this stream of water, pillars, with stupendous 
freestone and granite foundations, will be 
erected thereon. This bridge will be a very 
essential complement of the great Austrian 
North Line, and an orpament to Vienna and its 
environs. Mr. Schirn, whose superior skill 
has been attested by the erection of the sus- 
pension-bridge over the Moldau at Pregue, is 
the architect of this new structure. The esti- 
mated cost, to be borne by the publie purse, fs 
five and a half millions of florins—equivalent 
to one million English sterling value, Another 
bridge, of sin.ilar dimensi will be that over 
the Vistula, on the Prussian Bastern Line from 
Berlin to Konigsberg. Tt will be the most 
extensive bridge-structure in the world,—that 
over the Lagunes, at Veniee, not excepted, 
The estimated cost will be four millions of 
dollars,— equalling, as well, a million of 
English currency. 


EE 
RATING ASYLUMS, &e. 


On the 29th ultimo, the senior sister of a 
Romana Catholic Asylam, in Fulham Lane, for 
the reception of erring females of all denomina- 
tions, appeaied against @ poor rate levied by the 
parish of Hammersmith. The asylum is eon- 
ducted by nuns. The parties received into the 
asylum are employed in needle-work and 
washing, from the profits of which the institu- 
tion is principally supported, and the appellant 
claimed exemption on the ground that as a 
charitable institution, the managers of which 
had no individual benefit accruing to them, it 
was not rateable. 

In support of the appeal, Mr. Bodkin cited 
the case of the Queen v. Shee, the President 
of the Royal Academy, wherein it was held that 
the defendant, having no exclusive residence in 
the Royal Academy, was not liable to be rated. 
I¢ was also shewn, thatthe asylum was exempt 
from: Government assessments, water rate, or 
window tax. 

For the respondent it was contended that 
the appellant was rateable, she being the 
manager of the institution, and was deriving 
actual benefit from the proceeds of the industry 
of the inmates. 

The assistant judge said, he thought the 
senior sister, er appellant, had no more mterest 
in the institution than 


therefore would disallow the rate. 


y other inmate, and | 











LONDON. 


A MoRx1ING contemporary of the daily press 
the other day was informed a co 


| déot, “ that the Commissioners of Woods and 


Forests have definitively resolved that the 
Wellington Statue shal! remain on its present 
site, and that the workmen employed at the 
Triumphal Arch at Hyde Park-corner will 
commence removing the scaffolding to-day.” 
The wish, however, of this correspondent, must 
have been father to his information, for almost 
the very next day (lst Febriery) came the 
counter-information of Lord Morpeth himself, 
in the House of Commons nsive to 
pe Polhill’s “wish to learn whether 
noble lord was prepared to give informa- 
tion to the House on the pag a “ the 
Government beve signified their wish to the 
Sub committee of the Wellington Statue that 
it should be removed from the place which it 
occupies.” ——Government beve ulsd, on the 
other hand, quite decided on not removing 
Westminster- bridge, ——The extension of the 
eleeirie telegraph, now in course of depo» 
sition under the principal ne & 
the several fire- brigade stations, is 
being taken into consideration by the aatho- 
rities, The instantaneous i it 
would communicate to the fire- ve 
foree th out the metro 
less result in the saving of much property 
and life. The wires on ir om the 
south-western station to the ce office [in 
the Strand, still talked of seemingly, although 
it was alleged, some time since, that this point 
as a ¢entral office aba ange ea: boar 
Lancaster place; three weeks ha 
spent in eroepilie once ge a aide | 
week a Court of Sewers for the limite 
the Holborn and Finsbury division wes 
held at the office of the commissioners, at 
which it was resolved to construct the follow- 
ing new sewers :—In John-street and Rodeey- 
street, Pentonville, 980 feet long; in Penton- 
street, &e., 1,020 feet long; in Castle-street, 
Finsbury, 230 feet long; in Copton-strest, 
Clerkenwell, 790 feet Jong ; in Ternuill-street, 
Clerkenwell, 230 feet ; and an outlet 
sewer at the north end of the Li -read, 
and in Henry-street, Hampstead-road, a 
of 1,400 feet. The Court then took inte eon- 
sideration, and agreed to, the propriety of » 
further extension of the sewer towards 
way, commenced at the termination of the 
City sewer in 1839, and which hed been Gar- 
ried beyond Ball’s-pond. It was now pro- 
posed to form e tunnel sewer to Hol 
6,100 feet , which would eost 7,9302,; 
a branch one it, 2,500 feet in leogth, ate 
cost of 3,000% Mr. Rowe’s, the surveyor’s, am 
nual report was read, from whieh it appeared 
that 35,038 feet of sewers had been formed last 
year; and that 100 miles had been practieally 
flushed. — ~The dilepidated balustrade on the 
Adelphi-terrace, which has for some time 
been ina dangerous state, was 
(Wednesday) we observed in course of re- 
a light iron 
ae ele Paci St. Andrew, 
slebone, ich we recently gave an 
seneaciahe was consecrated on the 28th alt, 
embagy to previous Rena snr 
e vestry have og | 
ce Canal 
ions to 


forces in opposition to the 
Railway seheme, the strongest 

which appear to be grounded on the threatened 
abolition of the exclusiveness or seclusiveness 
of the vicinity, as urged in a report, by their 
committee, and on complaints such as that 
of Mr. Edwin Landseer, that from the open- 
ing of a tunnel at the bottom of his garden, 
and the annoyance of the noise of the en- 
gines and the whistles, the loss of a portion 
of his garden, &c., he would probably be 
obliged to quit the vicinity, and erect a studio 
elsewhere, while his brother’s house would be 
completely undermined, and he also of course 
compelled to remove. Cases of personal in- 
convenience such as these will no doubt occur, 
and all due allowance be made for them, both 
as to number and degree, in considering the 
relative merits and advantages, or demerits 
and disadvantages, of such a scheme ; and Lord 
Morpeth has promised that he will do so 
“ both legally and morally, aed then decide, 
upon the principle of justice.” The salu- 





brity of the district of Kensal New Town 
, ws our readers 

erection 
orks, in which 


was held to be enda 
may remember, by 
of the Kensal-green Gas 





when the leaning of the Lord C 
peared to be plainly in favour of the og 
1 


is lordship declared the Master of the 
to have y declined to grant the injunc- 
tion asked, the plaintiff having failed to make 
out any case for the interposition of the Coart. 
The whole difficulty hed arisen by the defen- 
dants’ declining to disviose the secret of their 
patent, a disclosure which, as his lordship ob- 
served, no sensible man would make, and 
which noone had any right to insist on.-——In 
the Court of Queen’s Bench, on the 28th ult., 
de the indictment v. Flockton and three others, 


the W . ‘ 
at Paul'’s-wharf, near Blackfriars-bridge, the 
Cour ba the defendant Flockton should 

& Sue to the Queen of 25/., and the other 
iene lt. bg dhy oa they be severally 

i anti id. The de- 
feodants bad pleaded guilty, but that there 
were @ great many piers on the river of the 


ame nature as that co ined of, and in par- 
that the tion itself had erected 
t ars-| a anent wharf 
rhiek into the fiver much farther 
Re © piererected by the defendant. Ar. 
ts of this @ature, however, could not be 





the Court,—~-The twenty-third 
hb) anoual report of the Commis- 
Forests, Land Revenues, 
s, of date 27th August, 
d in e printed form. 


fatened to 
or 






the like a lady’s pt, is in 
truth the | end substance of the whole 
ati itself no less than eighty 

folios in t contains, amongst other 
eourse, an account of the pro-~ 

petr tan improvement carried 


: ity of the Woods and 
sie preedy anticipated much 
ole ght b extracted from this 
report, eo far as relates to the state, previous 
or to August last, of various lines 
of ®uch as that from Coventry- 
Oxford-street, to Holborn 
&e.; but there are 










Hea § reg for the purpose of carrying out 

te eae Se . cost, for the New 

,155/.; Bow-street to 

Seana, Divcwsbers, 96,4082; the 

Coveatry-street lime, 179,543/.; the line from 

eke to Spitalfields, 136,241/. ; trom 

id to Rosemary-lane, 18,256/. ; 

in ail 717 $ and that there still remained 

to be to the extent of 10,8134. 

Appendix No. 23, it appears that the 

total paid or agreed to be paid for property 

required for the formation of V ictoria-park, 
amounted to 86,373/. 


Institution or Macuanicat Encineras. 
—The new Association held their first meeti 
at the Queen’s Hotel, en a — 
nesday week, for the i 
members, i pred toy cap tenmesnct 
of the society, Po Bo ge for the en- 
suing year. Mr. vine apron was 
the chair delivered a short address, in whi 
he a to the difficulties of his owa 
eareer, engineers 
and Miller, were sppointed 


gathering of the: 
and was also presided over by Mr, Stephenson. 


Peer sS. 
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WINDOW FROM HERNE CHURCH, KENT. 
RickmAN gives the following account of 
this church; —‘‘It, has a very fine earl 
English tower at the,west end of the nort 
aisle, with some decorated windows inserted ; 
the nave has a very fine five-light perpendicular 
window, and a good early English door under 
it. The aisles of the church are embattled.” 
It would almost seem that Rickman had not 
visited the interior uf this church, as he does 


pot mention either the handsome oak screen | 





at the end of the north aisle, the old seats of 
excellent design in the centre chancel, the fine 
arch mouldings of the tower, or the rich font, 
besides other, matters worthy of notice. 

. The window shewn in the illustration is on 
the west side of the tower; the mouldings are 
very good, and the entire composition has a 
very rich appearance. 


‘A, section of sill aud string. 
B, Plan of jamb. 
C, Plan of label mould. 


ARTISTICAL CHAT. 

Tue British, Institution will open on Mon- 
day with only a middling display, the top men 
being absent. There is‘no Lan r, no Stan- 
field: indeed, if we are correctly informed, 
there is no one work sufficiently prominent 
| to take a visitor there a second time. We 
| shall be able to say more next week. 

Sir John Jervis, her Majesty’s attorney- 
general, has been elected on the council of the 





| Art Union of London, “ L’Allegro” and “ Tl 
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Penseroso,” have been selected by the council 
of this body for illustration by drawings on 
wood, to be executed by the first artists and 
engravers of the day, at presented in a con- 
nected form to all subscribers, in lieu of a 
print. 

An original painting by Michael Angelo 
has been bequeathed to the university of Ox- 
ford by Mr. Fairholme, of Chappel, Lauder, 
with a direction that it. be placed in the new 
university galleries, where are now deposited 
the drawings by Michael Angelo and Raffaelle, 
formerly collected by Sir, Thomas Lawrence. 
The painting represents the infant Saviour 
asleep on his mother’s lap, and originally con- 
sisted of a mere sketch, by Michael Angelo; 
but it was subsequently filled up by his pupil, 
Marcello Venusti. 

The Liverpool papers mention the following 
act of liberality :—-Mr. Charles Chaloner, of 
Oak Hill, Old Swan, has recently had Mr. 
Herbert, R.A., staying at his seat, for the pur- 
pose of painting bis portrait. When the work 
was finished, the host, without asking the 
artist’s terms, placed a sealed letter in his 
hand, requesting his acceptance of its inclo- 
sure. On opening the envelope, Mr. Herbert 
found a check for a thousand pounds,. Another 
Liverpool patron of art last week, it is said, 
paid a thousand pounds for a picture by Etty. 

A committee a been organized in Dublin 
to arrange an exhibition of the works of old 
masters, for the relief of the general destitution. 
The Earl of Arran and other noblemen have 
offered to aid the scheme by all the means in 
their power. Donors, or subscribers of 1/. and 
upwards, are to be considered original mem- 
bers, ‘and have the privilege of admission for 
the whole season for themselves and imme- 
diate family, and exclusive admission during 
the first week, after which the public generally 
will be’ admitted on the. following terms :— 
Season ticket for a single” person, and not 
transferable, 2s. 6d.; single admission, ls. ; 
catalogues, 6d. and 3d. each. hte ees 

Mr. Howard, R.A., having retired from the 
office of secretary to the Royal Academy, with 








the enjoyment of its emoluments, Mr, J. P. 
Knight, R.A., has been elected deputy secre- 
tary.—The Art- Union Journal says, a Concours 
will be opened this month in Paris, for the 
painters on glass, for the purpose of restoring 
the windows of the Sainte Chapelle, and of 
some other structures. 

We learn from the Atheneum that Mr. 
Severn is painting in fresco the interior of the 
splendid hall at Gatton Park, near Reigate, 
the property of the Countess of Warwick. 
This hall is, we are informed, an exact imita- 
tion of the Consini Chapel at Rome, and is 
lined with the richest marbles from Italy. 

Mr. Barry has been elected a foreign asso- 
ciate by the Brussels Academy of Fine Arts. 
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TIMBER ROOF: THAXTED CHURCH, 
ESSEX. 


Tue church of Thaxted is considered by 
Morant to be “ the most spacious and stately, 
and, upon ali accounts, may be called the best, 
in this county. The length of it is 183 feet, 
and the breadth 87 feet, in the inside, exclu- 
sive of the thickness of the walls and the pro- 
jection of the buttresses; its circumference, 
buttresses and all included, is 345 yards. It 
is built cathedral-wise, with a cross aisle, and 
consists of a spacious and lofty body, with 
north and south aisles. At the west end 
stands a noble tower and spire, all of freestone, 
the perpendicular height of which, from the 
summit of the vane to the ground-floor, is 
60 yards 1 foot. In it are six bells,” 

he roof of the south transept, which we 
engrave, is believed to have been constructed 
in the early part of the reign of Henry VIIL., 
as the badges of Catherine, of Arragon occur 
in this part of the church. It is a good ex- 
ample of, the timber-work of that period, and 
is well finished in all its detail. , The tie-beam 
is ornamented with boldly-cat figures of wi 
dragons, with long knotted tails; the 
of the sunken part of the beam being indented 
similarly to the dotted back seen in 
woodcuts of that period. The king-post has a 








moulded base; the angle of the roof sbove 
each side of the tie-beam is filled with tracery, 
as also on the spandrils which support. it 
beneath, and which rest on corbel-b . some 
of which are human, and wear the pedimented 
head-dress introducedin Henry the VII/sreign, 
and others of grotesque and fanciful animals. 
The principal rafters are supported by similar 
corbel-heads. 


a 


THE BUILDINGS ACT IN GREENWICH. 


A vERy numerous meeting of the inhabi- 
tants of Greenwich and Deptford was held at 
the Swan Inn, Deptford, on the 28th. ultimo, 
to petition Parliament for the repeal or revi- 
sion of the Buildings Act. Mr. W. J. Evelyn 
was in the chair. PS 

Mr. David Wire moved the first. resola- 
tion :— ‘ 

“That while this meeting admits, that the 
public safety and health demand that an Act 
for regulating buildings shogid exist, yet, it is 
of opinion that the existing Buildings Act does 
not secure either of these objects in a simple 
and satisfactory manner.” 

He pointed out at considerable length some 
of the annnyances and vexstions caused by the 
Act. “A flue could not be altered to prevent 
smoke without a demand of 10s. by the district 
surveyor. A privy could not be built or re- 
paired, nor a —r_ or brick removed 
and replaced without intervention of the 
surveyor, at a cost of 1(s., nor could he under- 
pin a washhouse, but a demand of 5s. 
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understood that no less than 4,000 cases, since 
the passing of the Buildings Act, had been laid 
before the official referee. Did not that chow 
what a mystified law it was? Ttwas @ ber to 
improved ventilation, and indeed to all im- 
provement.” 

The following other resolutions were then 
ae Messrs. Dawson, Corbett, Hall, Knott, 

ascoe, Lee, and Irvine taking part in the 
proceedings :— 

“ That the interference of district surveyors 
in small matters, their fees, the fee of the offi- 
cial referee, are burdensome to the class of 
small builders, and in the first-mentioned cases 
ought to be abolished, and in all cases modi- 
fied.” 

“ That it is desirable to have an appeal from 
the jadgment of the official referee.” 

“ That the Act as a whole is unintelligible, 
and needs in every clause to be revised by 
practical men, so as to simplify and shorten its 
provisions, and to remove from it all objection- 
able and oppressive restrictions.” 

A form of petition to the House of Com- 
mons, and of memorial to the Woods and 
Forests, was then determined on. 


Enna nnn nf 
FURTHER NOTE ON GAS IN THE 
PROVINCES. 


Tue surveying officers held their first meet- 
ing at Southampton on Monday week, but the 
proceedings were merely nary. The 
case of the new or “ Southampton Consuiiers " 
Gas-light and Coke cr was opened - 
Mr, Coxweil, who stated that the 
ciency of gas there at present, and ic 
were the grounds on which anothét establish- 
ment was requisite. The ingu five ad- 
journed till next day, as ashort-han r was 
necessary, and does not appear te bAve been 

resent. A director of the South Western 
eset offered the services of the electric 
telegraph, but in so indefinite a way, that when 
one of the surveying officers thanked the di- 
rector, and declared that “ it would assist them 
materially,” the solicitor of the old company 
“excited mach amusement by reminding the 
learned gentlemen that the short-hand writers’ 
notes could not be so transmitted.” Neither, 
indeed, could the short-hand writer himself, 
for that matter; and as to a telegraphic dis- 
patch in quest of him, in all probability an or- 
7, messenger by rail would have been 
equally, if not more effective, as an adjourn- 
ment till next day had been determined or 
Complaints of in to the gas-pipes an 
tetas by the siti inl for the ou had 
been made by the old company to the improve- 
ment board; and on considering these, the 
question was started whether there was not in 
their lease with the company a reserved power 
to the commissioners to take possession of the 
gas works altogether, and themselves to manu- 
facture gas; the very practice through which 
improvements have been so handsomely sup- 
ported at Manchester. It is strange that the 
question whether there be such a reservation 
in the lease of a company whose establishment 
and supply are beld to be so insufficient and 
unsatisfactory should only be now started, 
when another remedy for the evil has been 
proposed, in the establishment of a new com- 
pany. It was also wondered whether the new 
company would interfere with that privilege, 
supposing it does exist. Now is the time, if 
it be not too late, to consider the advantage of 
laying hold of such a privilege, for the common 

ood and the improvement of the town, as has 
a so successfully done at Manchester, the 
history of whose gas exploits ought to be be- 
fore the eyes of the community at Southampton 
and elsewhere at this eventful moment. If we 
recollect aright, some statistical and other 
details of this matter will be found in the 
Parliamentary Gazetteer of England and 
Wales: which see.———The enormous per 
centage which the Gas Company at Mans- 
field are making on their gas and meters 
is now a subject of general complaint there. 
The inhabitants are said to be most scandal- 
ously treated too. “The taps of the street 
lamps ure frequently not more than balf turned 
on, and the lights are often extinguished alto- 
gether by two o'clock on dark nights. Well 
may er } gentlemen escape the police. But 
all this will not be moch longer endured. If 
persisted in, the public must and will take a 
ecisive step.”——In addition to ou note on 
the Liverpool Guardian gas question, last week, 





we may here observe, that though the further 
reduction of the price of gas to 3s. 8d. per 
1,000 eubie feet, is a prominent feature of the 
hew meatnte, another featuré, no less pro- 
minent and interesting to the shareholders at 
least, if not to the public at large, is the as- 
surance of a profit of 7} per cent. even on that 
unprecedently low price; “and this they are 
prepared to prove ean be realized in conse- 
uence of the improvements which science 

introduced into the manufacture, and by 

the vast increase of the population and build- 
ings.’"——-T he tow council of Berwick-on- 
Tweed, according to the Berwick Warder, 
have been by the inhabitants of 


{ Spittal to extend the local Act for lighting the 


streets with gas, to Spittal, which, strange to 
say, has not id hitherto done, although it 
contains a population of no less than 2,000, 
and although a great portion of that popula- 
tion have now the benefit of gas in their 
koases. It is full time that a community such 
as this should be put on a par with almost 
every small town in Scotland as well as eg 
even of 700 inhabitants, much less of 2,000, 


SeReemnagentEEnenmepeenee 
SOCIETY OF ARTS. 


Janvany 27th—Mr. George Moore, viee- 
president, in the chair, 
he first paper read was by Mr. Irvin, on 
his “ Patent Machinery for the Manufacture 
Architectural Carvings,” concerning whit 
we spoke long ago. The second comi 
hieation read was by Mr. Henry Cole, * 
the Formation of a National Gallery of the 
works of British Artists by means of publi¢ 
voluntary contributions,” The author pro- 
, that an exhibition of the works of one 
iving artist should take place in the society’s 
rooms annually; that a graduated charge 
should be made for admission to view the same; 
and that, after deducting from the receipts the 
cost of such exhibition, the remaining fund 
should be appropriated as a commission to the 
artist to paint a picture, without restricting 
him to any particular subject. The picture, 
when painted, to be presented to the National 
Gallery, or in some way made the property of 
the nation, and to be so placed as to be open 
to the public free for ever. Thus, the author 
thinks, art might be promoted, and that such 
commissions would be calculated to obtain 
from artists pietures which they would feel a 
ride in shewing to their countrymen as their 
t works, on which they would rest their 
fame, and which they would offer to posterity as 
the best specimens of their genius and ability. 
It was stated frony the chair, that the pro- 
position had been under the consideration of 
the council, and arrangements for carrying it out 
are being made by the Committee of Fine Arts. 
Mr. Startin, surgeon to the London Cuta- 
neous Institution, forwarded some remarks 
“On a Pneumatic [nspirator for the use of 
Dry Grinders, Divers, Firemen, &c., also on 
its applicability for the administration of 
sulphuric or other medicated vapours.” The 
immense destruction of life in that large divi- 
sion of our population, whose occupation pro- 
duces dust or noxious vapours, the author ob- 
served, has attracted the solicitude of physicians 
for many years past, but no means have kitherto 
been devised of effectually arresting so great 
an evil. To give a vivid idea of the nature 
of this evil, we need but refer to the statistics 
of mortality among dry grinders of needles or 
cutlery; by which it appears, that the majority 
of deaths occur between the apes of twenty- 
six and thirty, After enumerating the various 
trades by whom such an instrument might be 
used with advantage, he proceeded to describe 
the apparatus, which consists of a thin case 
of metal, glass, or other substance, 1} inches 
deep, 23 inches long, and 3} inches in breadth 
at the base, and is so constructed as to cover 
the mouth and nostrils, and is retained on the 
face by an elastic band. This case is provided 
with two valves, made of vulcanized India- 
rubber ; one is in front of the case, and opens 
outwards; the other is in the bottom, below 
the mouth, and opens inwards; a tube is 
attached to the case, below the latter valve, and 
opens into the external air, or it may be fixed 
to a vessel age eg Revo of the dress, 
and arranged with a t ving one openin 
to the air, whilst its lower pe Broach is tae 


mersed in a fluid, which shall absorb or 


neutralize the noxious particles. 





MUSEUM OF ARCHITECTURE AND THE 
SOANE COLLECTION. 


Bin,—In reference to the leading article in 
Tue Buirper of January 30th, on the subs 
ject of architectural antiquities, in which many 
judicious remarks and hints are made, I ven- 
ture to ask a question. 

Is the museum of Sir John Soane so irree 
vocably shut up, in that diminutive fancy den in 
Lineoln’s-Inn-fields, as to be for ever a mere 
useless toy ? 

Valuableand mostencouraging as this collec- 
tion might become, as the very nucleus of what 
the above article advocates, it nevertheless now 
is, and must remain, in its present confined 
position, a mere splendid toy, to be gaped at 
twice a week by “country cousins,” and the 
seekers after gratuitous sights. As to any 
real value either to professional architects or 
the lovers of architectural antiquities, and in 
a more extended and valuable light, as a studio 
for artists, it is useless ; and its costly library is 
a sealed volume. 

Bat if, Mr. Editor, the will of Sir Jobn 
Sovane is euch that the house and collection 
must remain, like the Siamese twins, insepar- 
able, is it not in the power either of the trus- 
tees or of Parliament, so to modify the terms 
of the bequest as to make it constitute the 
eentre of a collection, and by purchase of adja- 
cent houses, really constitute a museum of 
“ architectural antiquities,” worthy the name, 
and of nd,—a fitting and appropriate 
vis @-vit to the museum of the College of 


Rurpenes, and an addition of no mean value to 
ut noble square, and to the grand pile so 
ately raised by the munificence and good taste 
fe benchers of Lincolo’s Inn ? 
Our vonstant reader, 
: E. W. Smiru. 
Bedford, February 2nd, 1847. 

ee 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE ARCH AOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY. 

Turis society held their first conversazione 
at the Shire Hall, Gloucester, on the 25th ult., 
when the president, Mr. W. Vernon Guise, 
read an interesting address, which is reported, 
in eatenso, in the Gloucestershire Chronicle. 
After inviting the county gentlemen to join 
their ranks, he said :— 

‘IT would impress upon all the necessity of 
elevating our pursuit into a science, and not 
permitting it to degenerate into a mere hunt 
after cabinet curiosities. We must keep in 
view a higher purpose, if we would aspire to 
the attainment of such results as, though small, 
may be no unworthy contribution to the general 
stock of true antiquarian knowledge. Then, 
not in vain will these memorials of the past 
have been strewn around us; and it will be a 
grateful and ennobling task to trace the his- 
tory of our county in the numerous relics of 
bygone ages, scattered over its surface, 


* Like dials which the wizard Time 
Hath rais’d to count his ages by.’ ”’ 








A communication from Mr, Purnell B. Puar- 
nel], on Roman antiquities discovered at Stan- 
combe Park, was read. In 1819 walis were 
found there of a small Roman villa, varying in 
height from one to two feet. Plaster stil! re- 
mained on them about one inch and a half 
thick. “ The material of this was coarse and 
strong, faced with a coating of about one- 
eighth of en inch thick, very hard and smooth, 
and this was painted in fresco. It is known 
that the Romans used pounded marble for this 
coat, and painted it while the wall was damp; 
the paint and wall drying together, the former 
was not subsequently liable to be rubbed off. 
The paint on these walls was a striped border, 
colours, crimson, pink, and green, severally, to 
different rooms, There was no tessellated pave- 
ment. Forest of Dean paving stone bad been 
used in some rooms, and floors of cement in 
others: there might be about six rooms. Nei- 
ther Roman brick nor tiles were found, nor 
gis Bt spines for heating the rooms.” 

he excavation now going on covers six 
acres. The walls of thirty-two rooms are ex- 
posed, in five of which are the remains of tes- 
sellated pavements. The building was destroyed 
by fire, the tessellated pavement, with the ex- 
gg of that in five rooms, removed, and no- 
ng of any value left. The walls are in some 


places as they fell,—the timbers burnt to char- 
coal, and the tiles broken. 
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has 28 : in this county of séeeit 
one view the foundations of a Re 


villa, with alli offices and dependant build. 
ings complete, not interfered with by modern 
buildings, roads, or trees. 





ALL SAINTS’ CHURCH, EAST HORNDON. 


East Horxvow Crunch is situated about 
four miles 8.E. from Brentwood, in Bases. It 
stands on a high hill, which commands o 
magnificent view of the country down to the 
Thames; and the hills of Kent may be dis- 
tinguished in the horizon, The village of East 
Horndon is on the Brentwood side of the hill. 

The church has a very singular appearance, 
as it is built entirely of bright red bricks (the 
churches generally in this neighbourhood 
are of this material, stone being very — 
and roofed with tiles, This is a cross charch, 
and consists of western tower, nave, and chan- 
cel, transepts, and south chapel. On the north 
of the chancel is a small revestry. The tran- 
septs intersect at the junction of chancel and 
nave, and are very short, extending but a few 
feet beyond the nave walls. The tower is 
square and massive, and has a large octagonal 
turret at each corner, which dies off into a 
gigantic buttress, about 12 feet from the 
ground. It is divided into two stages by a 
string course, just above the buttresses, that is 
to say, at the union of turret with buttresses. 
The parapet consists of steps; thus, from one 
turret, it descends three steps, to the centre of 
the wall; and then rises three to the next; 
and so on all round. The he stage con- 
tains four long, plain, circular-headed, square- 
edged windows. Probably, the date of the 
erection of this tower is about the latter end 
of the seventeenth century. The staircase 
runs up the south-east turret. 

The windows (with the exception of those 
in the a are all late perpendicular; and 
Gee ie) the east window) they are of three 

ights, square-headed, with foliations and drip- 
stones. There are two in the south chapel, 
one in the north transept, and another on the 
north side of the nave. The east window is 
three-light pointed perpendicular, with tracery. 
The north door of the nave is pointed perpen- 
dicular, with plain mouldings and dripstone ; 
and the south he 2 contains another plain 

ointed doorway. four-centred door opens 
into the south chapel. 

The nave contains nothing of any interest 
but the font. This is square Normab, standing 
on four corner pillars, and a centre pillar, all, but 
the latter, with capitals and bases. It is orna- 
mented with a Greek cross, with the ends tre- 
foiled, and intersecting arches, each subjeet 
being represented on two sides. These orna- 
ments are very rude and shallow. It is lined 
with lead. In Poole’s essay on “ The Appro- 

riate Character of Church Decoration,” thi 
is mentioned as an instance of a Norman font 
in an unfinished state.° The pillars which 
oe a the bowl are modern. 

he seats in the nave are allopen. There 
is a small gallery at the west end, 

The north transept contains only the muti- 
lated remains of an arch (apparently the 
canopy of a tomb) in the wall. In Salmon’s 
time (about 17> there was a mutilated 
monument, which he mentions as having Ee 
of an inscription in brass, bearing the date 1400; 
it was then said to be in memory of one of the 
Tyrell family. In the south transept is a black 
slab resting on solid masonry, and let into the 
wall. At the back of it, on the wall, are the 
marks of brasses. Salmon states that, “ under 
the south wall are the effigies of a man in 
armour, with his children kneeling behind 
him, of whom, not so much as tradition in- 
forms us.” This is the oxly tomb he mentions 
as being in the south wall, and it is the only 


one remaining in that of the church to 
which he could bly refer. This 

pb ve belongi to the Petres ; but there 
are. 











side are: “W: 
left side, Joh 


clericus), Alicia, Eli: ionora 
ech ighr ty 
is ta label. On the of 


of the figure is “j h s mercy ;” also two esctt- 
or Tonil snd Coogesball. Th Neato 
0 an geshall. e 
runs Toued the vent of the slab, and has at 
the corners the symbols of the ists; it 
is as follows :—“ Hie jacet humata Alicia, filia 
Wiil’mi Cogesale militis et Antioche con- 
sortis sue quondam uxor John’is Tyrell mi- 
litis, qai quidem Joh’es et Alicia habuerunt 
inter xe exitium filios et filias quor’ noi’a hie 
seripta sunt ex utroque p’te istius lapidis que 
obiit anno domini millesimo ceec®xxii® cui’ 
anime propiciet’ deus, amen.”* Which may be 
thus translated ;— Here lies interred Alice, 
daughter of William Cogesale, knt., and An- 
tioche, his wife, freien the wife of John 
Tyrell, knt., which said John and Alice had 
between them issue, sons and ters, whose 
names are inseribed on both sides of this 
stone, who died in the year of our Lord 1422, 
on whose soul may God have mercy. Amen. 
“ The slab is in fine preservation ” (that is as 
to the engraving, for it is cracked seriously in 
three places) ; “ and of Freneh design and ex- 
ecution; but one other of the same kind is 
known in England ” (this refers to its French 
character ),—* that at Brading, in the Isle of 
Wight. This, though of not quite so rich a 
design, is in a better state of préservation.”’t 
The supposition of its French origin, is 
thus confirmed by Salmon—“John Tyrell 
Knyth, was by Henry Vth. appointed captain 
of the carpenters, for the new works at Calais, 
to be paid 12d. @ day’s wages.”{ In apew in 
the chancel, are preserved two poppy heads, 
of perpendicular design. On the north side 
of the chancel is (what is now used as) a 
revestry. The probability is, that it was ori- 
ginally a chantry chapel. It is groined with 
oak, with perpendicular bosses. Over the door 
is the trace of an arch extending the whole 
length of the chantry, which was apparently 
divided from the chancel by a screen. At one 
end, a brass is fixed against the wall. It re- 
resents a widow wearing the wimple, and 
here is no inscrip- 








is about two feet long. 
tion. 

In the east window is some modern stained 
glass ; originally, there was the — in- 
scription in window—* Thomas Tyrell 


this on ia and Dame Eleonora, and for all the 
sou 


s that schuld be preyd for. Prey for the 
i of the seyd Thomas Tyrell Knyth, 
of John Tyrell Knyth, Alice his wyffe, and 
for all Christen soulys.”§ This refers to John 
Tyrell and Alice, above mentioned, and the 
father and mother of the former, 

The south chapel (which belonged to the 
family of Tyrell), is separated from the chancel 
by two four-centered arches resting on piers, 
which consist of four half pillars with a cavetto 
connecting each, with oc capitals. The 
mouldings are good, and the whole is a favour- 
able specimen of ndicular work. There 
are several modern maral tablets to mexibers 
of the Tyrell family, but the most intefesti 
is to of who adhered to Charles 1., and st 
fered for his loyalty. On the wall are bung a 
helmet and two gauntléts in good preserve- 


tion. 
This church is in a good staté, evel 
is Clean, and mat a ty ap 
that the head of Oa 


to receive that respect which 

t. 

There is a report 

Anne “Bullen” is buried ander the bisch 
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John US reed We deb Mentetencaten 
of the De Thorndoas; probably this branch 
of the Nevilles took that title. This manor 
tenes Sens ane 
tham till the suppression, Henry VIII. then 
granted it to Sir William Petre, and it still 
remains in that family. The rest of the pa- 
enced apa er of the manor of 
Herongate i in the descendants of 
Neville till the reign of Richard I]. Henry 
IV. and his successors retained the estate in 
—— probably belonging to some 
The of Herne, to 
poten teeters stemeritt he 
Sac 
ames 
Margare hter of Sir William Heron, 
of Kdward Il. or HL. He was 
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East Horndon Church has been ved in 
the An in 1817 


THE YOUNG ARCHITECTS OF ENGLAND 
BY ANOTHER OF THEMSELVES. 


improvement ; no end of sketches and 

drawings; a love Nag peers ; ands 

very great desire to som 

then gost into an office ; thinks Mr. i 

a very nice. man, that he knows nothing 
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not read), gilt frame,’ ; , and “ fair 
os en gre yet nks he must get it, 

does not ; the cheesemon; committee 
have given the 


and job to some 
builder of the town, and have actually traced 
all his drawings, and not returned the perspec- 
tive.  * 

Never mind, I'll send in for the next, he 
says ; this time he must get it, but no, he’s done 
again. -—— and are the lucky ones ; 
some one bas earwigged the committee, for if 
it had been all fair, they must have given him 
the premium. Well, on he goes, sending in 
for every thing and getting ‘nothing, until at 
last he is quite sick of competitions. 

Hang it, ‘I'll set up a brass-plate he thinks ; 
so gets himself into chambers on some second 





floor (for if any one comes, ‘and will mount : 


one flight of stairs, would not mind 
another), and soon a very bright brass-plate 
glitters in the sun on the newly painted door. 

He decorates his room ‘with: rubbings of 
brasses, a few casts, some old chairs, per- 
spective views of unsuccessful competition de- 
signs for churches, lunatic asylams, and ce- 
mete chapels; the room looks well, and 
highly arebitectaral. 

But what, Mr. Editor, is the use of this brass 
plate ? people do not run after an architect as 
they do after a doctor: a gentleman does not 
run about the streets for one, or rush into a 
eab and tell the man to drive as quickly as 
possible to the nearest architect, as his house 
requires to be restored, or to have some Italian 
tower, or Gothic window, or something else 
erected in ‘some part or other. What is it 
for? and what ts a y architect to do? 
Let him go to the Royal-dostitute of British 
Architects, and see if he can get an answer 
from those» who: give advice gratis to “ the 
junior members ‘of the’ profession.” 

“ Young man,: you must not expect every- 
thing at first.” “.No, Sir, I do not ; for if I bad 
every thing at first I should get: nothing after- 
wards: what I want is to. getsomething.” —“ Get 
your friends to give you a job.” “ But suppose 
they don’t choose to pull their houses down on 
purpose for me.to put them up again, orif they 
would rather have nothing to do with bricks 
and mortar, what must I do then ?”—“ Try your 
luck again, and compete for the Army and Navy 
Clab; there are a couple of capital premiums, 
and if you de not get either, why the drawings 
will be sure, to be exbibited, and you may bave 
your designs spoken well of in some of the 
papers ; that will be a /ittle consolation for you, 
will it not?” “To be sure it would; but I 
should not grow ed stout upon it: do you 
think I should? —“ Ab, you mast look at archi- 
tecture ‘ not as a business, but as a fine art,’” 

It’s all very fine, “ but what isa young 
architect to do,and how is he to get on?” 





a. 








Rype Espianape Ann” Pier-street 
Improvement. — Surveying éers have 
been sent to Ryde for the purpose of inquiring 
into the merits of the proposed improvements 
there. ‘ Evidence bas laid and statements 
made, from’ Which it appears that the plan has 
in contemplation the removal of the t'un- 
sightly houses forming the north side of Pier- 
street, und the formation of en esplanade at 


lar and handsome elevation, ng the 
ees, and ex from the pier to, or near to, 
Royal Victoria Yacht 





ings. It is to be in width 5 feet 6 inches 
at bottom, 3 feet 6 inches at , and 14 feet 


; a plotte d 





not only tedious and awkward, but at- 
tended with a great chance of incorrectness. 


stantly looking at the commencement of the 
line to which the scale is set, to see if it has 
shifted itself. Shiftings accordingly often 
occur, and are not discovered until the offsets 
are laid down. The draughtsman finds that 
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the offsets do not cut the crossings on the base 
line, when he has to rub out the major part 
plotted. Again, the offset scale at one end is 
apt to slip unobserved on to the figured bevel 
cart at ike chain scale, causing it to be in- 
clined, and in ‘such a position the offsets are 
not laid down at-right angles with the chain 
line. This’ ion to some, perhaps, may 
ap] futile, but it is not so, and the 
ner will confirm what I state. Besides the 
offsets ought to be laid down, with as much 
exactness as they are taken, and indeed at 
times they are of more than ordinary import- 
ance, and the. least.inelination of the, scale, 
especially if the offsets. 72® links, 
‘to a “three-chain scale,” ~<a throw 


Farther, the edges of the present scales are 


i 


on the offset scale, 1 


Swe chain, hes be found quite — — 
figures being marked upon atter 
baer a 7 ly po aidan, snp off with 
much more ease wd x 
Epwarp C8 Buake, 
Architect and Surveyor. 
No, 1, Lancaster-place, W aterloo-bridge. 


*,* The drawing of the scale respesents it 
half, real size. The section is of the full size. 








THE IRON TRADE. 

Tue prospect of a future rise in the price 
of gt which the iron-masters have been 
for a long time congratulating themselves, 
still remains but a future. t.. Or 
rather, the false glitter of future gold with 
which it has been attempted to cajole them 
into an inflation of past and present prices 
has tarned out but a will-o’-the-wisp, which 
they themselves have now repudiated. “ The 

eneral impression amongst the great makers 
fat the late quarterly meetings] seemed to be, 
that there had been. an attempt made to raise 
igs inconsistent with the legitimate demand 

t irop.” And‘ the secret of the modus 

ndi has come out, since it. has been 
found that the attempt was somewhat indis- 
ereet, and rather, therefore, to be repudiated 
than to be taken advantage of, which, no 
doubt, it would have been, had there been 
any prospect of maintaining an advance; but 
“it was the opinion of the meeting, that if 
they declared an advance, there would be a 
difficulty in maintaining it, exclusive of the 
confusion which it would cause in the trade.” 
Therefore it was determined to sacrifice their 
indisereet advocate at the Molochite (or the 
Mammonic) shrine of . public opinion, and 
thus to make a virtue of necessity. Accord- 
ingly “ Certain statements, which appeared 
in a local paper, with the evident intention 
of writing. up high prices, were referred to at 
that meeting, and such attempts were Very fe. 
nerally and very indignantly repudiated.”’. The 
declarations of the heretofore oracle, therefore, 
were even characterized as “ random assertions 
made by parties either reckless of the state- 
ments they publish, or misinformed on the 
subject on which they profess to enlighten the 
public.” "Where are we to look for that light, 
then, since what was once deemed a truthful 
leader has turned out but an ignis fatuus. At 
all events, the’ acknowledgment or declaration 
quoted in our last note on the quarterly meet- 
ings, and which has probably paved the way 
for the present repudiation,—that all who 
charge low prices are small masters,—a very 
ingenious one, indeed, which merited a better 
return from the’ great masters than repodia- 
tion,—léaves us, who believe a little in the 
converse at least of the axiom, no reliance on 
the dictam of the great masters at their quar- 
terly meetings; and therefore we need not 
quote their prices any more unless induced by 
circumstances so to do. Besides, there being 
little or no change of previous quotations, in 
the meantime, there is no reason for quoting 


| the prices of any class at present. 


———————_—_{E{_——__— 


Manure Ronn anon easirion zeinsive 
tp ies spoons i e Metropolian Sewage 
Manure. Company for an Act of Parliament, 
have been referred by the Commissioners of 
Woods and Forests to Sir Henry T..de la 
Beche and Mr. Frederick Luard Wollaston, 
of the Middle Temple, barrister-at-law.; and 
similar inquiries relative to the London Sewage 








| Chemical. Manure Company, to Sir He: 
dele. Heihe, Mr. F. L. Witenes, tnd Dew. 
Richard Phillips, and Lyon Playfair. The 
aiter inquiries are to be entered on lith 
February, 10 4.., and the former on 17th 
February, 10 s.., both at the Arequenene 
—- 2 ate said iy ibited, &e. 
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A snort time ogo we gave a translation of 
the brief by which Leo X appointed Raffaele 


architect of the Roman cathedral. The | 


Engineer’s Journal for the current month con- 
tains the following brief, from the same . 
to facilitate the provision of materials for. 

sume work, anc 
ancient monuments :— 


“TO RAFFAELLE URBINATE, 


As it is most for the constraction 
of the Roman temple of the Prince of Apostles, 
thet stone and marble, of which we ought to 
have an abundant supply, should be rather 
procured at home, than be conveyed from 
abroad ; and as it has been ascertained that the 
ruins of Rome contain a great quantity of these 
materials, and that all ns who, either in 
Rome or even in the neighbourhood, intend to 
build, do appropriate. the same to their own 
use; I make you, whom! use as the master of 
this said temple, the overseer of all the marbles 
and stones which, henceforth, may come to 
light at Rome, or at a distance of ten thousand 
paces therefrom—for this reason, that you 
shall purchase for me those which may be pro- 
per for the edification of this temple. There- 
fore, I command all people, middle, highest, 
lowest, that wherever they shall, hereafter, 
dig out marbles or other stones, of any kind, 
within the space assigned by me, thut they 
shall acquaint you, the overseer, forthwith, 
of the natare or kind of every thing so dis- 
covered or excavated. And also, that who- 
ever shall not do so within three days from 
the time of such discovery, he be fined from 
100 to 300 gold coins, as shall appear to you 
fit. And, moreover, as I have been informed, 
that much of ancient marble and stone, en- 
graven with inscriptions and other monuments, 
which monuments often bear some exquisite 
stamp of art, and ought to be preserved for 
the cultivation of literature and the improve- 
ment of the Roman tongue, are vilely cut u 
by the marble-workers as building material, 
and that thus the inscriptions are destroyed, 
} command all persons who exercise the trade 
of cutting marble and other stones, that, with- 
out your orders or permission, they may not 
dare to cut or work any inscribed stone,— 
applying the same fine, as aforesaid, to all who 
may act otherwise than [ command.— Given 
this sixt Cal. of September. Year three. 
Rome.” 








GERMAN KNIGHT-CASTLES (RITTEN- 
BURGEN). 

Amonest the restorations (re-habilitations /) 
recently made, the Burg Lichtenstein, near 
Reutlingen, re-erected by order and under the 
care of Count William of Wurtemberg claims 
especial note. Above the village of Honau, 
on a rock 800 feet high, and whose peak 
rises obelisk-like in the air, Lichtenstein 
rises free in the skies, its towers being 160 
feet high. Thatsame mind, which imparted 
to this Burg its external shape, picturesque on 
all ‘sides, with its walls, and pinnacles, and 
balconies, aod gables, and sollars, and the 
manifold tiers of stories—has arranged also 
the inside with poetic feeling, so much so, 
that the claims, as_ well of sentimentality, as 
those of a sociable life, then almost constantly 
turned for festivity, are equally attended to. 
There is the entrance ball with its fine scalp- 
tures, and cheerful and admonitory inscrip- 
tions ; the hall of armour, with its seats cut 
in the main rock of the foundation—the chapel 
with its mysterious dim; the more homely 
chase and eting-hall (Jagd und Trink- 
Stube), where every utensil reminds of the 
manly sportiveness and hilarity of a vigorous 
ancestry! The dwelling-rooms exhibit a vast 


amount of German medieval art, or modern [ 


science—and the platform of the tower ranges 
over a sublime view of the Alps, from the Jung- 
frau to the Zugspitz—views sublime, denied to 
us northern Cimmerians. Of the ancient 


— preserved at Lichtenstein much might | 


said—but suffice to redeem from oblivion 
an old Swabian master, older even than Zeit- 
blom, and whose works seem to have in- 
fluenced that worthy picturer. His forms are 


very free, his technicism exceedingly perfect, 
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prevent the destruction of | 





every: life ; the want of it often 
abel trouble. For example 






during the year 1519, was thréwn void 
| by the misplacing of a comma in the advertise- 
| ments; thus : lamps at present are about 
4050, and have in general two spouts each, 
com of not less than twenty threads of 
cotton.’ The contractor would bave 
to furnish each lamp with the twenty 
threads; but this being but balf the usual 
—— the commissioners diseovered that the 

ifference arose from the comma following, in- 
stead of preceding, the word each. The parties 
agreed to annul the contract, and a new one 
was ordered.” 

“That the above-named advertisement,” 
says Mr. Day, “‘ was drawn up by the solicitor 
of the Liverpool comimissioners, there is little 
doubt. It would, therefore, not be punctuated 
at all, according to the custom of the legal 
profession. But the printer was not permitted 
to follow so bad an example. He was expected 
to supply the necessary points, that the notice 
might appear before the pablic in a readable 
state.” 

He then, with justice, remarks,“ Why the 
gentlemen of the legal profession, who take 
such pains to make their meanings clear, and 
who employ such a multiplicity of words to 
effect their object, should deem pointing un- 
necessary, it is difficult to explain. Miscon- 
ceptions are likely to arise in a kinds of com- 
position, when written in a language so i- 
voeal as the English ; but, if the aid of points 
is required in any one kind more than in 
another, it is surely called for in all forms of 
law. The longest and most tautological writ- 
ings stand in the greatest need of points, The 
original copy of a long act of parliament, or a 
verbose aed of conveyance, or a marriage 
settlement, en d upon many skins of 
parchment, without a point from the beginning 
to the end, may be almost unintelligible to a 
common. reader; as nearly so, indeed, as if 
penned in an unknown tongue. If points were 
used in such documents, they might be con- 
siderably abridged, to the manifest advantage 
of those who pay for them ; for, as Mr. Booth 
tells us, “The conveyancers account for the 
tautologies which abound in I deeds, by 
reason of their being written wholly without 
points.” ' 





Memoirs of Benvenuto Cellini, written by him- 
self, ee a eget ) Fo ome = 
specting t rts, History, 
Siateenth Century. Translated by Tuomas 
Roscoe. H.G. Boho, York street; Covent 
Garden. 1847. 


A more curions and vivid piece of suto- 


biography than that of Benvenato Cellini was 
never written. for Francis ‘1., 
Charles: V., Pope C VIL, and Duke 


Cosmo of Florence ; and intimate with Michel 
Angelo, Titian, Giulio Romano, and the other 
giants who lived at the beginning of the six- 
ee we oe us in his 
i i (not always to their 

by the way, in point of morale), 
ata 





contract made for lighting the town’ of Liver- | 





bes Hew Books. . 

| Punctuation Reduced to a System. By Wu- : . 
utam Dav. Ollivier; Pall Mall. 1847. | |. tions apo 

A very useful litle book, and we recommend | *?"’ 

it’ to’ all our readers. Correct is} *S 

‘of great. i even in business sof 





buildings erected since the Ist of January, 
1845, are badly constructed. I refer chiefly to 
the private houses in the suburbs of the metro- 
polis, in which I bave seen the floor joists 
with their ends just lodged on a projecting 
piece of thin stone (hardly worth calling a 
template), and I am confident that very many 
of them will not stand twenty years. 
I am, Sir, &c., A Buitpsr. 
26th January, 1847. 





MODE OF SELECTING A SURVEYOR FOR LIVER- 
POOL. -sai” 

Sin,—I can confirm the statement made in 

your: last namber, as to the unfairness with 





with the publie, 

send in testi aad wh 

score of ‘ 

testimonials from their friends, they sre el!'to 

be cat side for comet i ae 

make application, w probably 

no testimonials, but only « 

from Mr. Hartley... Sas lid Ge i. + 

I, for one, ee aed ee acme 

, and feel that it is in « measure an 

an png a those who ae 
as the candidates ves, to be set 

aside sv.eagily. 


I inckese, toy ened, and: shell. be .enpy $0 
produce the testimonials alladed to if the com- 


mittee will oortees to return them. 


Ons or toe Canpspatzs. 
29th Janu. 1847. .. ee 





ARCHITECTURAL COMPETITORS. =< 
Sin,—Peraiit ne tb ays few words on the 
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nomen thes advertisen . for 

able compare¢ rth professional value 
such required plans, he, without first setting 
down and coun fig the cost Of so great a work, 


and the risk oceasioned by the competitors 
being numerous, immediately applies for the 
particulars; and wove they are obtained, he 
devotes Fob his er to, De matter, sill Me 
com 8 on . He 
sordtords them to the Uaverslide cisuittin ; 
e ergs | ba $i Bs a isos y after 
jay, and at last, . céives a ne 

thout any thenks for his Pdadidi olttly 
to say that the committee ted a competent 
person to decide on the best plan for the pur- 

s required, and that Mr. So and So’s has 
+0 selected. Then the itect begins to 
reflect; he then estimates the value of bis 
design, and finds his labour has been sp t for 
nought. It is important that each competitor 
should carefully watch the movements of these 
committees aftér the plan is chosen, and ascer- 
tain the amount of estimates for the execution 
of the works from the chosen plans : if the 
amounts exceed the statements in the adver- 
tisement, the contract is then certainly broken 
by the committee, and he should resort to the 
course laid down by * Defenso.” Also, let the 
whole matter be brought before the public, by 
means of your pablication, which is found so 
exceedingly useful in all architectural matters. 
T trust you will pardon me for thus intruding 
at such length, but it appears thet the unplea- 
santness which is experienced by us may be 
much lessened if this course be adopted; and 
that, instead of spending all our time and 
abilities for the benefit of others, some return 
may be obtained for ourselves. 

I am, Sir, &c., 
Ramagate, Feb. 1, 1847. W. E.S. 





TENDERS FOR COTTON-MILL AT PLEASLEY. 


Dear Sin,—A paragraph appears in your 
number of Saturday last, in which our name 
appears as tendering for a eotton mill, at Not- 
tingham. We have never done so ; but it ap- 
pears one Mr. Thomas Barton tendered on his 
own account, ordering an agent to do so, he 
never seeing the estimates or drawings before 
delivery. This agent appears to have made a 
serious mistake. And Mr. T. B. is as much 
astonished as your correspondent observes 
“The natives are.’ Yours respectfully, 

Tuos. Burton ann Sons. 

150, Aldersgate-street, Feb. Ist, 1847. 





CURVED IRON GIRDERS. 

Sin,—Being unable to meet with any for- 
mula for determining the strength of curved 
irop girders, you would anlige me could you, 
or any of your correspondents, furnish the 
means of determining the ratio between a flat 
iron girder and a curved one of the same form 
and transverse sectional area. 

I am, Sir, &c., G. 8. P. 

Manchester, Jan. 25, 1847. 

P.S. Can you inform me also if any experi- 
ments have been published? I find that the 
experiments of Mr. Eaton Hodgkinson treat 
only of flat girders. 








Expense or Patvate Bitts.—It is to be 
—— that the evidence on this point, taken 
before the House of Commons last session, 
will lead to some change. Mr. Chadwick 
shewed in the case of an opposed water bill 
that one-fourth of the money on which the 
inhabitants would have to pay interest, went 
for Perliamentary expenses. It is asserted 
that the money expended in Liverpool for the 
private Act legislation would have sufficed for 
the effectual drainage 6f more than 2,000 
houses. 

Cutonester Catnepran.—A meeting was 
held in this cathedral on the 14th ult., to take 
steps for obtaining funds for its much needed 
restoration. The Duke of Richmond, we are 
told, gave 500/,, and Mr, J. A. Smith, M.P., 
the same. The dean, who has taken the 
matter warmly, proposes to build a en 

the cathedral, for a congregation 
immemorial assembled 








houses at Stafford — and rebui 
bridge at Staleybridge, with iron roadway ; 
rebuilding seven bri in Gardiganshire ; 
taking down and rebuilding bridge at Dalmuir, 
Scotland, and culvert there ; portions 
of cutting, embanking, and masonry with 
sluices, wooden bridges, roads, reservoirs, 
basins, conduits, &e., at Gorbals water-works, 
Glasgow; and for 100 cast-iron lamp-posts 
with wrought-iron lantern frames, pitching- 
irons, nutts, screws, &c., at Liverpool. By a 
mischance some of the above were omitted 
last week, but most of them are still current. 


Dimensions or European Cuurcones.— 
The Roman Advertiser of December 26th, says 
“ those who attended at St. Peter’s during e 
august ceremonies of Cheietmes-Cay, might, 
perhaps, have lmaoginel that temple, in all 
parts open to the public doring the ion, a8 
much crowded as possible. To shew the im- 
possibility of St. Peter’s being ever crowded, 
we annex the following statistics of its capa- 
bilities, as compared with other great churches, 
allowing four persons to every quadrate meter 


(square yard) :— 

7 Persons. ror 
Sg SPT ESET eo. ee 
Milan Cathedral ........37,000.... 9,250 
St. Paul’s, at Rome......32,000.... 8,000 
St. Paul’s, at London .. .. 25,600... 

St. Petronio, at a .. 24,400.... 
Florence Cathedral ......24,300.... 
a Cathedral ......24,000.... 6,000 
St. *s, at Constanti- 
nople.....iseseess- +s 23,000.... 5,750 
St. John, Lateran........22,900.... 5,725 
Notre Dame, at Paris ....21,000.... 
Pisa Cathedral .. /.......13,000...; 3,250 
St. Stephen’s, at Vienna .. 12,400.... 
St. Dominic’s, at Bologna 12,000.. .. 
St. Peter’s, at Bologna.. .. 11,400.... 2,850 
Cathedral of Siena ......11,000.... 2,750 
St. Mark’s, Venice ...... 7,000.... 1,750 


The piazza of St. Peter’s, in its widest limits, 
allowing 12 ns to the quadrate meter, 
holds 4, ; allowing four to the same, 
drawn up in military array, 208,000. In its 
narrower limits, not comprising the icoes 
or the paizza rusticci, 474,000 crowded, and 
138,000 in military array, to the quadrate 
meter. 


Fatt or Caiumwey ar Wiean.—It seems | 


to us of considerable importance that the par- 
ticulars of the construction of the enormous 
chimney, which fell the other day, at Mr. 
Dodd’s chemical works, at Wigan, should be 
known. It has occupied several years in con- 
struction, and was 400 feet high. Shortly after 
i pletion an indention of one side near 
the top was observed, and was watched daily, 
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CHEMISTRY as APPLIED to CONSTRUCTION.— 
‘The second paper on this important subject will be 





E.—Covers for Volume IV. of Taz BuiipeR, may 
be alee i the Oiice, 2, York-street, price 2s.; or the 
publisher will bind sets at 3s. each. 
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SNOXELL'S PATER? Ci77aE REVOLVING Woop 
Manufactory, 96, Regent-street, and 131, Chancery-lane. 


mut Patentee having fixed a number 
of his abutters in London, and versal satisfaction 
co. 










can confidently 





Seapie thes ‘add te codec ont dana wise 
mepeibely” FA a 
gennet or ge ee ae alone 
* thereby svoiding the qnpletents uso of oll.” 
PATENT REVOLVING SAFETY 
SHUTTE WITH CONVEX IRON LATHS.—PA- 
pa ) DS, attention 
of is to the IM- 
PORT. above articles, and inspec- 
tion at the im of strength 
and im the laths ¥ ING SHUTTERS, 
to convex hs we 12 times 
Becta eee began eer 
4 face of So sem sore (worm ind wid cae 
even ran 
Sof gag ae riche pied ant, See SOR sare 


tate ‘ MEPATL “BARS, 
Till Ine ar nne ater 


INJUNCTION. 
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